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CARTER BUDGET continued from page 12: 

host i 1 ity towards the government , " he adds . "A govern - 
ment in a capitalist society loses its rapport with the 
public when it takes on economic funet ions because these 
functions tend to be unproductive or they are filtered 
through the private sector. People resent paying for 
something and not getting visible results." 

"The government is in a real bind that represents 
the contradictions of capitalism," Franklin continued. 
"The whole meaning of Carter's budget and his rhetoric 
is that the political system is inept and inoperative 
in the deepest sense -- in coping with the society's 
major problems." 

-30- 

CIA PRESS LINKS continued from page 3: 

Most recently, the CIA attempted to discredit 
Elias Demetraeopolus, a Greek journalist and business 
consultant who lives in Washington and who was a per- 
sistent critic of the military junta. The CIA pro- 
vided documents on Demetraeopolus to the New York 
Times which ran a profile on him this past December. 

This last case is particularly significant, CIA 
critics point out, since it involved current leader- 
ship and practices of the Agency. And it reveals 
that — despite CIA claims to the contrary- — CIA 
manipulation of the media is hardly just a thing of 
the past. 
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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

Last week we ran an article about the release 
of two activists, Maria Cueto and Raisa Nemikin, 
who have been in jail the past 10 months for 
refusing to cooperate with the grand jury probing the 
Puerto Rican and Chicano movements. We're glad 
this week to be running an interview we did with them 
several days after they were released, in which 
they talk about how they became involved in 
community work and supportive of the movement for 
Puerto Rican independence, why they decided not 
to cooperate with the grand jury, and how the 
grand juries are being used as a tool to attempt 
to destroy the Puerto Rican and Chicano movements. 

In the midst of years of bad news coming from 
Latin America we've included an article about 
Bolivia, which shows that people are still fight- 
ing and actually winning major concessions. What 
began as a hunger strike demanding amnesty for 1 
political exiles and political prisoners, igni'ed 
a work stoppage among the nation's 77,000 miners 
and finally won an agreement from the government.... 

Also in this packet is an analysis of Carter's 
new budget, his new FBI nominee, William Webster, 
and his nominee for the Federal Reserve, G. 

William Miller. Our article on Miller details his 
connections with Bell Helicopter, which provided 
counterinsurgency equipment to Vietnam during the 
war and is now a major supplier of Iran and 
South Africa. 

We'II have a report on the arrests in Wash- 
ington this week of anti-war activist David 
Truong and USIA official Ronald Humphrey. Both 
men have been charged with espionage for deliver- 
ing classified State Department communications 
"relating to the national defense of the U.S." to 
Hanoi. 

Several people we have spoken to --including 
American friends of Truong— have told us what 
already seems clear: that the espionage charge has 

no real basis and "only represents the continued 
harassment of the Vietnamese people by the U.S. 
government." By next week we'll have more first 
hand information on the situation. 

* * CORRECT IONS * * 

This packet: Page I, Cueto and Nemikin interview, 

in the explanatory paragraph before the inter- 
view begins, the second sentence should be: "The 

two had been behind bars since last March." (Not 
May). 

Last packet: In the Table of Contents, the head- 

line for the Wilmington 10 short on page 10 should 
read, "North Carolina Senator pressures Carter. „ „ " 

Page 8, "Judge frees Two Activists Jailed in 
Grand Jury Probe": The dateline should be NEW 
YORK (LNS). And in the first paragraph, the 
second sentence should read: 

"The grand jury was officially convened to invest- 
igate bombings by the FALN, a group which calls for 
Puerto Rican independence. But activists charge that 
the grand jury has been acting as a fishing expediti on 

LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON 



(See photo, in this packet and #896, p. 8 for news 
article on* Cueto and Nemikin's release) 

LNS INTERVIEW WITH TWO ACTIVISTS RECENTLY RELEASED 
FROM JAIL: MARIA CUETO AND RAISA NEMIKIN DESCRIBE 
GRAND JURY ABUSE IN PROBE OF PUERTO RICAN AND 
CHICANO MOVEMENTS 

"It' 8 made us tithongerjll'thihk. We had a lot 
of time to reflect^ inside , At no time did we ever 
doubt that the -position we had taken was right .. . 

We talked about how this was in fact helping — 
helping us and helping a lot of people to understand 
what the grand juries and the FBI are doing . 

"We were not unaware before this that the FBI 
was capable of harassing people and vising these 
kind of tactics . It just had never happened to 
ourselves. So that , in the end; we can say that 
if they subpoena us again; we will refuse to talk. 

Our position hadn't changed; because the issues 
have not changed . " 

—Maria Cueto, in an interview 
with LNS on January 27, several days 
after she and Raisa Nemikin were re- 
leased from jail. The two had been 
behind bars since last May for refusing, 
to cooperate with the New York grand 
jury probingj the Puerto Rican and 
Chicano movements . A federal judge 
ruled January 23 that there was no 
legal basis for holding them in jail 
until the current grand jury expires in 
May, since they had committed no crime 
and had demonstrated that they would 
not testify no matter how long they 
were kept in jail. 

COULD YOU BEGIN BY DESCRIBING WHY YOU BOTH MADE THE 
DECISION NOT TO COOPERATE WITH THE GRAND JURY? 

MARlfi: Raisa and I were were working with the 

church at the time- -with the Hispanic Commission 
of the Episcopal Church. And we took the position 
of refusing to testify because we felt that it was 
a betrayal of the Hispanic communities we had been 
working with. 

Basically we had been doing community outreach 
type work. A lot of our work involved seeking re- 
sources for groups that were trying to get together 
clinics or alternatives in education... 

RAISA: . . .Agricultural cooperatives, cultural pro- 
grams. 

MARIA: Even at one time we did research into the 

whole question of how grand juries were using their 
powers to abuse people in communities. . . 

In any case, it had taken us a long time to 
develop trust working with the Hispanic community. 

And we felt that if we did cooperate with the FBI 
or grand jury that we would be betraying that trust. 

We also believed that this was an effort on 
the part of the Justice Department and the FBI id 
attempt to destroy the Puerto Rican independence 
movement and the Chicano movement- -to discredit 
them-- implicating, harassing, and intimidating— 
everything you can think of. 

WHAT KIND OF HARASSMENT DID YOU EXPERIENCE FROM 
THE FBI? 
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RAISA: Well, it escalated from their first 

visit (November, 1976] , which was just looking 
for information on Carlos Alberto Torres [who 
had been a member of the Hispanic Commission and 
was being sought by the Chicago grand jury] „ 

After that, up until we were subpoenaed and incar- 
cerated, they began following us to meetings, 
they harassed other commission members through *r 
out the country. And they began visiting the 
Episcopal Church's headquarters, almost on a 
nightly basis, going through their files. 

RAISA: So we discussed what it meant and we 

decided at that point, for the reasons Maria 
stated, that if we were subpoenaed we would re- 
fuse to cooperate with the grand jury and we 
would go and serve our time „ 

MARIA : Of course, the Administration of the 

Episcopal Church took an opposing position. They 
i handed over all the files from the inception of 
the Commission back in 1970, up to the very last 
day when we were incarcerated. 

HOW DID YOU BOTH FIRST BECOME INVOLVED IN 
COMMUNITY WORK AND SUPPORTIVE OF THE PUERTO 
RICAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT AND THE CHICANO 
MOVEMENT? 

MARIA: I come from Phoenix, Arizona. But I did 

some work in East Los Angeles. And I think that's 
essentially where I first became aware of the 
problems in the community. I was a student at 
the time and I worked out of a parish there that 
was involved in community work— welfare rights, 
police brutality and those kinds of issues. 

With reference to the independence of Puerto 
Rico, living in Phoenix, of course, you don't 
hear about it every day. In fact you hardly 
hear it ever. I think that part of my education 
was here. Because to understand about the issues 
that Puerto Rican people have here, you have to 
understand also what is happening in Puerto Rico. 

And when you start seeing what is happening 
there, you begin to realize that there is an im- 
position there, and they should be independent, 
and they should determine their own destiny and 
they have a right to struggle for their rights. \ 

RAISA : My experience was a littlei more recent - 

and came about through my work with the Hispanic 
Commission. The group was made up of people 
throughout the country in both the Chicano and 
Puerto Rican movements, so I became aware of what 
both movements were doing to bring abqgt their 
self-determination . 

MARIA: Those were our interests- -to bring to- 

gether some kind of understanding between the 
two movements. A lot of the Chicanos who were 
part of the Commission had no idea what the 
Puerto Rican struggle was all about.... And a lot 
of the Puerto Rican people had very little idea 
even as to what a Chican was. So it was an educa- 
tional process that we all underwent together. 

DO YOU AND THE COMMITTEE TO END GRAND JURY 
REPRESSION HAVE A POSITION ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
FALN? 

MARIA: The Committee has taken the position that 

the people have the right to struggle at what- 
ever level they feel they have to struggle at.(cont'd 

JL * 
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We work with the church. We struggle from that 
level. Other people struggle from different 
levels. We do not condemn or condone the actions 
of the FALNo 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE POSITION TAKEN BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND WHAT 
EFFECT HAS . IT HAD ON THE WORK THE HISPANIC 
COMMISSION WAS DOING IN THE COMMUNITY?’ 

RAISA: The administration of the Episcopal Church 

in essense abandoned us, as well as abandoning and 
betraying the Hispanic community. 

MARIA: They failed to see the scope of the invest- 

igation and to understand how it would hinder the 
ongoing work in the communities. . .The Hispanic 
Commission itself has been restructured now so that 
it's main goal is theological development — there's 
no community outreach. 

SO THAT THE GRAND JURY HAS HAD THE EFFECT OF CHILL- 
ING COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES? 

MARIA: Yes. It's definitely had that effect. 

And understandably. .. .People become afraid of 
really getting involved in the community because 
they see that by association they can be called 
before the grand jury just like we were. So it's 
had its effect and it's going to keep having its 
effect. And we have to keep fighting against that. 
But it's going to be hard to reverse, 

RAISA: The grand jury system has been used pre- 

viously to carry out the same type of destructive 
effect on the Black movements and the Native 
American movements. 

HOW DOES THE CHICANO MOVEMENT TIE IN WITH THE 
GRAND JURY'S SUPPOSED PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATING 
THE FALN BOMBINGS? 

MARIA : I think it ' s obvious from the many 

Chicanes who have already been subpoenaed— the 
Lucero brothers from the Crusade for Justice in 
Colorado; Ricardo Romero from Colorado and Pedro 
Archuleta from Tierra Amarillo, New Mexico— that 
they're trying to destroy both movements. They 
know that there is solidarity between the Chicano 
movement and the Puerto Rican independence movement. 

DO YOU KNOW OF OTHER INSTANCES OF THE FBI HARASSING 
PEOPLE ACTIVE IN THE COMMUNITY WHILE YOU WERE IN 
JAIL? 

RAISA: That's a very good point. While we were r. 

in jail, the New York Committee against Grand 
Jury Repression began to help educate individuals 
about what the grand jury was doing as well as ad- 
vocate for our release. Certain people like 
Julio Rosado and Luis Rosado were very intimately 
involved in the development of that, And as soon 
as the New York CCommittee got to the point where 
it was beginning to develop and progress, they were 
subpoenaed. [They have been in jail since late 
August for refusing to cooperate with the grand 
jury, ] 

The same thing happened in Chicago. People 
like Roberto Calvero and Jose Lopez also were 
involved in a committee there against grand 
jury repression and they were called in at very 
critical points of the development of the 
committee. 

So the grand jury is being used very effect - 
Ively- in terms, of stopping any .kind nf a Hvnrary 
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on our bejialf , at the same time as its being 
used in other ways to chill the churches and 
other organizations from doing that sort of 
work in the community, as well as the Puerto 
Rican and Chicano movements themselves. 

HAVE YOUR FAMILIES BEEN HARASSED BY THE FBI? 

MARIA: Yes, The FBI has gone to see my parents 

several, times. When my parents refused to 
talk to them, they gave the story to the news- 
papers. And the newspapers put out that my 
parents refused to cooperate in the investigation 
of the FALN and the terrorist bombings. And 
Raisa's mother was also visited, 

RAISA: And Julio Rosado's children- -the FBI 

visited their school and asked the principal 
to point them out. They happen to be four 
and six years old. I don't see how that has 
any bearing on any investigation supposedly look- 
ing for Carlos Alberto Torres. 

MARIA: They did the same thing in California 

to another Commission member. They went to 
her child's school to talk to the teacher... 

HOW DID YOUR PARENTS REACT TO ALL THIS? WERE 
THEY SUPPORTIVE OF YOU? 

MARIA: Well, in my case they were supportive. 

They understood the principle of not cooperating 
with a repressive agency. My father was one of 
the first Spanish -speaking individuals to be 
allowed to join; the union in Arizona, so he 
understands what racism is. He understands 
what discrimination is and he understands the 
burden that people put on you... So that when 
I explained to them what I was struggling with, 
and the position I had taken, they understood, 
and said, "We think there's no reason for you 
to testify and implicate innocent people," 

HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE WAY THE PRESS HAS DEALT 
WITH THE WHOLE THING? 

RAISA: Oh, that has been almost a joke. From our 

first press conference when we were almost liter- 
ally attacked by the press asking us to "answer 
the questions." We kept explaining to theip, 

"If we're not answering them in the grand jury, 
why should we explain them to you how? It's 
inappropriate. . 

Anyway, since then the press has been 
very, very active --working very closely with the 
FBI, I'm sure, because that's where most of the 
information and theories seem to be coming from. 
There was an article by Mary Breasted of the 
New York Times where she wrote a line-by-line 
account tying the Chicanos and Puerto Ricans into 
a conspiracy. . . 

RAISA: And she wrote how this dog ran through 

Maria's apartment— a dog trained in sniffing 
out explosives—and how it found something that 
of course hasn't materialized since then. And 
obviously it's never going to materialize because 
there was nothing there to begin with. , . 

MARIA: The press has been used as an instrument 

to help along the FBI and the grand jury. They 
have attempted to implicate us in all kinds of 
things and to discredit us and everybody else 
that's in jail. 

Ccont'd on next page) 
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IS THERE ANY WAY TO LIMIT THE SCOPE OF GRAND JURIES? 

MARIA * Unless there is more pressure put on -them,., 
the grand juries are going to continue at the 
same pace as now or at a faster pace, Every two 
months there's somebody being subpoenaed or the 
FBI is participating in the harassment s on the 
outside c 

BAtSA' There are several bills now pending in 
Congress- -the Eiiberg Bill for one— ^restricting 
or limiting some of the scope of the grand j ury 
But that’s being fought very strongly since the 
grand jury is such a good tool. It's implemented 
by the U,.S,. Attorney and it’s totally controlled 
by them,, ... o And the FBI likes it, because they 
t,.an use it as a scare tactic or as propaganda 
to make it seem that you're really doing something 
l criminal], 

MARIA ; It’s the only way they have to put people 
away, "(Legally.” without giving them a trial or 
charging them with anything or putting them 
through the legal due -process that is supposed to 
be given you as a citizen. 

The thing is, the U S. Attorney has total 
control over the grand jury. The 23 people that 
are sitting there- -they don't even know what's 
happening, , „ The US, Attorney will tell them, "We're, 
investigating the bombing 0 f Fraunces Tavern, the 
FALN and all other bombings that are taking place," 

He describes to them a bloody scene. Then, the 
first thing he'll ask us is, "Did you see the 
pei son who took the bomb and placed it at Ftaunces 
Tavern?" 1 mean, I come off looking really nasty 
if 1 don't want to answer that kind of question. 

Then he asks , "How much money did you give to 
the FALN?" Again, I come off looking really nasty 
if I don't answer that question,,,. 

If you say, "1 don't know anything about that," 
then you have answered the first question and you 
have to answer all the other questions they ask 
you,,, or else they will be able to cite you for 
criminal contempt, 

SO THEY PURPOSELY ASK THOSE KINDS OF QUESTIONS 
FIRST, BECAUSE THEN IT MAKES YOU LOOK LIKE 
SOMEHOW OR OTHER YOU MUST BE GUILTY IF YOU WON'T 
ANSWER THEM, , , 

MARi:A: Right, Those were the questions that were 

sent to the press: "These women refused to 

answer these questions," 

WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS NOW AND DO YOU HAVE ANY 
SUGGESTIONS FOR WHAT PEOPLE SHOULD BE DOING TO FIGHT 
THE GRAND JURY? 

MARIA;: Our immediate plan is to continue seeking 

support for the rest of the people who are still 
in jail and to stop illegal grand juries such as 
these We believe that a lot of what helped us 
was the pressure that was put on the judges that 
handled our ease, the assistant US, Attorney, the 
U,S, Attorney and Griffin Bell, Letters should 
continue to go to them saying, "You've released 
the two women. Well, the other people have the same 
position. So they should be released as well," 

RAISA: Demonstrations , pickets and importantly, 

education— educational outreach in reference 
to the grand jury so that peopl e will be prepared 
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for what can come down on the individual » and 
be more prepared to deal with any position that 
person takes. Hopefully that position will be 
noncooperatioB with the grand j ury That # s very 

important c 7 

MARIA; We feel that as a result of what's 
happened to us , and the position that we've 
taken, and the fact that we've been released— 
that this is encouraging for anybody else that 
may be subpoenaed. 

You know, it's not easy to do time, you 
don't want to go to jail and spend umpteen 
months in there. But if your principles are 
strong, ,, then your position is strong. And we 
think it's encouraging for others who may be 
subpoenaed in the future, 

DO YOU FEEL THAT THE GRAND JURY AND THE FBI 
HARASSMENT HAS AT ALL HAD THE EFFECT OF 
STRENGTHENING THE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE 
CHI CANO AND PUERTO RICAN MOVEMENTS? 

MARIA. We definitely believe that. And I think 
they'll become stronger, ,, We think, for example , 
that our release had to do with the pressure 
that was applied from the community at large 
across the country , So that the issues are 
becoming clearer to many It's confirmed to 
a lot of people that the FBI really is what it 
is— -a monster that's trying to destroy human 
beings ' self-determination , 
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(See packet #882 for more information and see 
graphics packet p-10 for graphic,) 

NEW CIA-PRESS LINKS EXPOSED 

NEW YORK (LNS) ■ — New revelations elaborat- 
ing links between the CIA and the American media 
continue to surface three months after Carl 
Bernstein's article in Rolling Stone uncorked a 
torrent of investigation. Recent documentation 
substantiates the CIA's pivotal role in creating 
political havoc in a number of foreign countries 
as well as influencing public opinion at home. 

Among the new information unearthed is 
evidence that : 

—In 1970, the CIA gave a "false briefing" on 
Chile to Time Magazine in order to sway public opin 
ion against socialist president Salvador Allende, 
Allende was described in the briefing as "an 
extremely ambitious, very vain man, a symbol of 
sartorial splendor and capitalistic amenities," 

— Attempting to discredit critics of the Warren 
Commission Report on the assassination of 
President Kennedy, the CIA disseminated informa- 
tion in 1967, which, according to an in-house 
directive "would provide material for counter- 
ing and discrediting claims of the conspiracy 
theorists so as to inhibit the circulation of 
such claims in other countries," 

Following the assassination of Robert Welch, 
a CIA station chief m Greece, the CIA was 
responsible for press reports linking his death 
with the publication of his name in Counterspy 
magazine. The Agency also tried to use the 
murder to counter efforts to bring the CIA under 
tighter contrpl fCont, on inside front onv erl 
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MASSIVE HUNGER STRIKE WINS AMNESTY IN BOLIVIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — What began on December 28 
as a hunger strike by a small group of Bolivian 
women and children ended three weeks later as a 
major victory in the battle to restore democratic 
rights to a country ruled for the last seven years 
by a brutal military dictatorship. On January 18, 
General Hugo Banzer's government signed an agreement 
promising a general amnesty for political exiles and 
prisoners, thus granting the chief demand of a hunger 
strike that had grown to include more than 1300 
people, had ignited a work stoppage among the nation's 

77,000 miners, and had attracted widespread inter- 
national attention and support. 


(See accompanying news article) 

MEMORIES OF AN EXILED BOLIVIAN MINER 

(The following article was translated "by LNS 
from Liberation , an independent leftist daily in 
France. ) 

PARIS (L ib erat ion/LN S ) — "I am happy because I 
see that we have not been forgotten. But I am 
anxious because I cannot take part directly in what 
is happening over there." A square face framed by 
black hair, high cheekbones and the bronze coloring 
which recalls instantly his Indian blood. The man, 
whom we will call Juan Cutipa, has lived in Europe 
for the past year. 


The strikes began after Banzer took some small 
steps toward liberalization first announcing plans to 
stage an election next summer and then proclaiming 
an amnesty. . .which specifically excluded 348 political 
and labor militants out of 600 people recognized by 
the government as political exiles. But actually 
there are more than 17,000 people who have been driven 
into exile since the progressive nationalist govern- 
ment of General Juan Jose Torres was overthrown in 
1971. And Banzer's limited amnesty didn't satisfy 
his opponents. A week after the announcement, four 
women and their 14 children entered the archbishop's 
offices in La Paz, declared a hunger strike, and 
demanded amnesty for all. 

Among that first group of hunger strikers was 
Domitila Chungara, leader of the organization of 
miners* wives at Siglo XX [Twentieth Century], most 
important of the tin mines that bring in two-thirds 
of Bolivia's foreign exchange. Chungara is the wife 
of a miner exiled since the army crushed a strike in 
1976 and took over the mining towns. She is also an 
important figure in the opposition, well-known to the 
police ever since she helped organize the first organi- 
zation of women at Siglo XX in 1967. She has been 
arrested and tortured several times. But she has 
managed to help build the women's organizations into 
a national center of resistance which has become 
increasingly important since Banzer threw most miner 
activists like her husband into jail or into exile. 

The hunger strike, launched three days after 
Christmas, showed how powerful the national resistance 
has become. Within a few days, hunger strikers were 
occupying churches all across the country, the clandes- 
tine but still powerful miners union had issued a 
statement denouncing "the false government amnesty," 
and students were demonstrating in the streets. 

Banzer's first response was to ignore the unrest. 
On January 9, he unveiled his handpicked candidate 
for next summer's presidential elections, General 
Pereda 4zbun, commander in chief of the air force and 
former hardnosed minister of the interior. He said 
nothing about amnesty. Banzer's second response was to 
get hardnosed himself, to send in the troops. Demon- 
strators were clubbed in the streets, hunger strikers 
driven from their sanctuaries and 120 of them arrested. 
But the resistance continued to spread. And on January 
18, the Banzer government agreed to grant unrestricted 


He is a miner, a leader of the Bolivian miners 
union (FSTB) , and a political exile, one of thou- 
sands who were excluded from the amnesty decreed 
selectively by Bolivian President Hugo Banzer in 
December. Finally, on January 18, a general amnesty 
was won after 1300 people in Bolivia launched 
an exceptional hunger strike on December 28 and 

70,000 miners went out on strike in January. 

Juan Cutipa *s political experiences, his 
personal history, his life, could be those of almost 
any one of the tens of thousands of Bolivian miners. 
He is 37 years old but he looks much older. His 
father, also a miner, was killed during the popular 
insurrection in April 1952. His three brothers are 
miners. His four sisters are married to miners. He 
went down into the mines when he was 18 and became 
an active militant from the first day. A family 
tradition? Not exactly. A way of life, of survival, 
as Juan tells us... 

The mine is called Siglo XX, Twentieth Century — 
the most important tin mine in the country. A 
workers' stronghold at the heart of the high plateau. 
Almost a legend. 


TheCycie of Massacres 


We are 400 miles from La Paz. Down in the mine, 

10,000 workers , 2,500 of them deep pit miners. The 
city is called Llallagua, 120,000 residents. Build- 
ings of dry earth. Juan calls it the camp. One 
faucet for every 50 shacks . Electricity for one hour 
at mid-day for lunch, then in the evening at night- 
fall. And then two tiny rooms, no matter how many 
children, for the miners' families usually have five 
or six of them. The city, like the mine, is part of 
the empire of C0MIB0L, the national society of mines , 
directly controlled by the military government. Here 
everything belongs to it including the police. 


Juan also speaks of the strikes and the uprisings 
which he never experienced himself as if they were 
part of his own life. And of the massacres also, 
which measure out the history of the country at 
regular intervals: 1923, 400 miners shot down at 

Uncia; 1942, 200 at Twentieth Century; 1949, 110 
dead and 800 deported; 1965, a struggle which he 
himself experienced; 1967, the massacre of Saint-Jean, 
500 dead under the responsibility of (then president) 
General Barrientos. . . 


amnesty for all political prisoners and exiles. "Twentieth Century is the most combative mine 

The agreement also commits the government to release in the countrv because it is there that the conditions 
all persons arrested in connection with the hunger strike, of the wor kers are most unbearable." Since 1952, 
and to reinstate all exiled mineworkers in their former when the major tin mines were nationalized, this 
jobs with full seniority. A few days later, Banzer mine has had the honor of having hte lowest production 

announced that union activity would also be restored. costs in the country. And for good reason. The 

These steps go far beyond the liberalization Banzer i . - - 

originally had in mind. But the strikers made it clear- | February 3, 1978 more.. 

the still s ee a long way to go. -30- 
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average monthly wages are 24 dollars. The price of 
an ordinary pair of shoes represents half of that 
income; a kilo of meat (2.2 pounds) costs 1.5 
dollars. o o for the hazards of work: 3 deaths a month 
in 1976o Security is a word that doesn’t exist: 
landslides are common, ventilation inadequate. There 
are 18,000 miners suffering from such severe silicosis 
that they had to quit the mines on a pension of 20 
dollars a month... 

The life expectancy is the lowest in the world: 

35-38 years for the deep-pit miners. The figure 
drops as low as 30 years in certain areas. The recent 
introduction of the procedure which consists of 
blasting away pieces of the mountain with explosives 
after having "isolated" them, is more deadly still. 

The toil of the dust is so heavy in certain "sections" 
that new miners have to quit the pits after 5 years 
of work. 

The company doctor prescribes only two medica- 
tions which are dispensed in great quantities — as- 
pirin and penicillin. 

"With all that the military government accused 
us, despite everything, of having reduced production 
in comparison with the preceding decades," said Juan, 
adding, "That’s completely false: production actually 
increased, even though many veins are exhausted." 

He described at length the life of his people, 
the endemic diseases (tuberculosis afflicts 60 per- 
cent of the mining population) and above all the 
men broken by their work, old before their time if 
they had the good fortune to escape an early death. 

With great reticence, after having spoken in 
great detail of life in his native land, he finally 
spoke of his own personal history. Two men in- 
fluenced it: Juan Lechin Okuendo, the president of 

the miners* union who is now in exile in Yehezuela, 
whom he knows well. And Federico Esconar Zapata, 
leader of Twentieth Century, shot down by agents of 
the dictator Barrientos in 1966. Of his life of 
struggles, he confesses that the most important 
moment was when his fellow workers elected him as 
a delegate of their section to a union conference 
in 1965. 

Welcome to Chile 

We ask about strikes. He smiles: "Which ones?" 

The most important is the last. It is because of 
it that he now finds himself in Europe . We are at 
the first of May 1976. The congress of the union 
takes place at Coroncora. Five hundred delegates 
meet there openly in the union hail, reopened for 
the occasion even though the organization has been 
illegal since 1974. The delegates have warned, 

"if the congress is repressed, the general strike will 
be automatic." And the congress takes place. 

Two resolutions are adopted: an increase in 

wages and legalization of the unions. The govern- 
ment, under pressure from COMIBOL, invites the dele- 
gates to open negotiations about salaries. A meet- 
ing is set for July 9 in La Paz. A delegation of 
five people goes there and sets up at the headquar- 
ters of the FSTB. They are arrested during the 
night of July 8, as the army surrounds all the 
mines. 

On the morning of the ninth, the strike is 
immediate. And in some areas it lasts for almost 
t wo months, even though the government deploys troops. 
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cuts off electricity and water, and jails 
hundreds of strikers. Three regiments, one of 
them made up of "Rangers" specially trained in 
anti-guerilla warfare, take over Twentieth 
Century. The military operations are supported 
by the political police. 

On the night of July 10 Juan is arrested, 

"I had taken refuge in a friend's house. 

They arrived at 10 at night. A man, his face 
hidden by a mask, picked me out with his finger, 
'That one there.' I believe he was one of the 
police officers from the mine." Three days 
of torture: "They wanted us to tell where 

the leaders of the movement were hiding." And 
then La Paz, the prison of San Pedro. A few 
are released, but 50 are tortured all over 
again. 

On the night of August 6, he is driven 
in handcuffs along with 24 others to the air- 
port without any explanations. Six hours 
latex he is in Santiago, Chile: "The Under- 

secretary of the Minister of the Interior 
greeted us, saying, 'Welcome to Chile.'" The 
scene proceeds to the presidency of the high 
commission for political refugees in Chile. 

"You can receive political asylum," said the 
representative of Pinochet. "We answered him 
that we would prefer to go back to prison in 
La Paz." 

The next day they are sent to the south 
of the country . Juan finds himself with four 
companions assigned to the glacial ant&rfrtie 
island of Chiloe. "We had to present ourselves 
three times a day to the police. They didn't 
give us anything to eat. For a month we lived 
on nothing but shellfish. " 

Six months later, thanks to the inter- 
vention of the United Nations, Juan headed 
back to Santiago. On January 14, 1976, he reached 
Bale, Switzerland . He works there today in a 
building materials factory. "I left back 
there some unfinished business. Some day 1 will 
have to go back and finish it." 

-30- 

************************************************ 
COURT RULES WORKERS CAN REGISTER COMPLAINT, 

BUT NOT REFUSE, UNSAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Workers lost a key element 
of on-the-job protection in January, when a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans ruled that a major 
construction company could fire an ironworker who 
left his 15th-story post and refused to return to 
work because of high winds. The firing directly 
violated Labor Department rulings under the Occu- 
pational and Health Act. 

In 1976, the Labor Department stated explicit- 
ly that a worker cannot be punished for refusing 
to work under circumstances in which it appears 
"there is a real danger of death or serious inju- 
ry." But the judges interpreted this as giving 
workers a right only to complain — not to act. The 
court appeared to be more concerned about protec- 
tion of company profits than workers' lives. The 
judges buttressed their decision by saying, "an 
overriding concern of Congress was its fear that 
workers might abuse the rights granted and disrupt 
or terminate the employers' business oners! -forts as 
- 3 . form of intimidation or harassment." - 30 - 

February 3, 1978 ~ — more. . . 



SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT MOVES AGAINST SQUATTERS 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor r s note: In the United States and 

most other countries * squatters are usually a 
desperate and angry minority — people for whom 
the laws of supply and demand provide no decent 
housing * In South Africa* squatters constitute a 
large proportion of a desperate and angry majority 
— black people whose residence on 87 percent of 
their native land has been outlawed by the white 
minority o 

Under the white supremacist system of apar- 
theid * the Africans who make up almost three 
quarters of the population are supposed to live on 
scattered and impoverished reservations ( " bantu - 
stans ")* Only those who find jobs in the "white 11 
areas of the country are allowed to live there — 
and that f s only as long as they are employed* and 
they are not to bring their families with them * 

Many won f t put up with that * however * They bring 
their families anyway . And they squat* building 
shanty towns out of wood* cardboard* tin and 
anything else they can get their hands on . 

Squatter settlements ring most South African 
cities', n But the government has recently launched 
a counterattack* particularly in the Cape Town 
area* where bulldozing squatter homes fits into 
efforts at driving a wedge between Africans ^and 
the " colored " (mixed race) population ® The gov- 
ernment has designated the Cape as an area 
reserved for " colored " as opposed to African labor * 

But the squatter camps where Africans and "colored" 
live side by side aren^t coming dawn without a 
fight * as the following article* to be printed 
in the February -March issue of Southern Africa" •' 
magazine * shawl * ) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — 'Protected by armed policemen, 
a bulldozer plowed through the first flimsy 
structures of the Unibel camp on January 16 as the 
South African government continued its drive 
against squatter camps in the Cape Town area® 

And the walls came tumbling down* Cardboard, 
wood and tin can f t stand for long against the blade 
of a bulldozer* But the spirit of the people who 
lived at Unibel and several other squatter 
communities on the Cape demolished during the last 
year doesn’t appear to be crumbling so easily® 

In the past year the government has stepped up 
its campaign of flattening the homes of an estim- 
ated 40Q ,000 illegal squatters in the Cape Town 
area* At the end of November, the Squatter Con- 
trol Section of the Divisional Council of the Cape 
reported proudly that it had demolished 1,487 "un- 
authorized" shacks during the 11-month period 
ending August 31, 1977® The report added that 
"because of the urgent necessity for their serv- 
ices, the staff of this section has been augmented 
by the engagement of six coloured people as labourers 
on a casual basis to carry out demolition work*" 

As a further incentive to uproot people who 
have been declared "illegal aliens" in their 
native land, the South African government has 
offered free rail passage to the "homelands"' — the 
bantustans of Transkei and Qiskei- — for blacks who 
will take it® The response has not been enthusiae- 
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tic* despite a government offer to chip in free 
transport of "excess baggage such as bicycles, 
sewing machines, rolled mattresses and trunks® ®* 
but not furniture®" In the wake of the larg- 
est demolition to date, at the Modderdam Camp 
in August , the government reported that only 
130 squatter families representing 350 people 
had taken up the offer® 

Far more typical, apparently, was the res- 
ponse of one Modderdam squatter as he watched 
his home destroyed* "I don’t know the Transkei," 
Clifford Nyarashe told a reporter® "I’ve lived 
all the time in Cape Town® I’ll sleep on the 
pavement tonight, but I’m not leaving this place®" 

Despite government claims that the Cape has been 
reserved as an area for "coloured" and not black 
labor, many black squatters like Nyarashe have 
never seen their reputed homelands in the 
Transkei and Ciskei. Those who have are hardly 
more anxious to hop on the train® 

"I came here to work, to feed and clothe my 
family and maybe provide them one day with a 
real home," another Modderdam squatter explained® 

"I cannot do it in Ciskei where I came from be- 
cause there is no wolrk there® Why must it be 
a crime for me to want to give my family what 
the white people want for theirs? 

"My home was just a shack," he continued 
angrily* "It was made of tin and wood and 
board® But it was my home* Now they want me 
to take my things and go back to Ciskei* Go 
back to what? Not to a job. Not to a roof over 
my head® To nothing® We will never forget what 
they have done to us." 

Despite fierce black resistance and outcries 
from liberal whites, the government has refused 
to budge from its position. 

"If we do not stand firm, we will make more 
sorrow for more people in the Western Cape," 

Deputy Minister of Bantu Affairs W. A® Cruywagen 
told a sympathetic congress of the National 
Party in Cape Town* If squabters were tolerated 
in the Cape, he pointed out, then squatting would 
have to be allowed in the rest of South Africa® 

Where many whites had been impressed by the 
community spirit of Modderdam and Unibel, Cruy- 
wagen saw evidence of a sinister plot* Accord- 
ing to a report in the Argus* a Cape Town 
daily paper, "Mr* Cruywagen claimed those who 
said there was no organization behind the estab- 
lishment of squatter camps in the Peninsula 
area ’must tell another story® ’ He was not 
saying every squatter was part of an organized 
scheme, but there had been clear signs the camps 
were organized, with shacks laid out in neat 
rows . " 

Aside from laying out their shacks in neat 
rows , the squatters have managed to provide 
services at least on a par with" those avail- 
able in legal communities® The Modderdam-Unibel 
Committee set aompulsory sanitary requirements 
for every household, as well as zoning regulations 
to discourage overcrowding® Disputes were 
settled in a community court which convened 
every Sunday. 

- (continued on. next pag eL 
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Even after Modderdam was reduced to splinters 
in August, Unibel squatters invested the energy and 
money to establish a clinic and their own school 
with five salaried teachers and 200 eager students „ 
The Nonzwakazl School* 1 (School of Beauty} was 
crammed into a one room wood* an d— i r on shack, only 
about 20 by 40 feet. But squatter children are 
used to cramped quarters. Principal Annie Bawtie 
reported that attendance ran at 100 percent, "We 
instruct pupils in the basic three Rs, geography, 
history, Afrikaans, English, Xhosa and health and 
hygiene," she said, "The health and hygiene 
subject is made especially relevant to camp life. 
For instance, pupils are taught the necessity of 
cleanliness around their shacks, personal clean- 
liness and gardening," 

By now Nonzwakazi School, too, is splinters. 
But the children may well be applying what they 
learned there to the hygiene of new shacks. For 
the options open to them and their parents remain 
as limited as those of South Africa’s black 
majority in general. 

"I have been a squatter for a long time," 
remarked Philemon Uadebe, a 45 -year-old laborer 
and father of four. "I have lived in many camps 
because it is the only life I am allowed 0 I 
could live in bachelor quarters. But like all men 
who have families, I want to live with my family. 

So I will move from here to some other place and 
from there to another place. Because my wife and 
children will stay with me no matter what the 
government does," 

-30- 

(See graphics) 

BLACK JOURNALIST BATTLES MEDIA RACISM; 

SUPREME COURT LETS STAND FIRING BY NEWSWEEK 

NEW YORK aNS)— Samuel F. Yette, the first 
black Washington correspondent for Newsweek maga- 
zine, put to the test the concept of "freedom of 
the press"— at his typewriter during his stay at 
Newsweek, and in the courts after he was fired.. 

I regret it failed the test," Yette recently com- 
mented, 

Yette has been pursuing — up to the Supreme 
Court his charges of racism by Newsweek ever since 
he was fired in 1971 after a three year stay. 

Yette asserts that the "magazine’s racism" 
reared its ugly head when he wrote stories on cer- 
tain evils in the Cu.S.] society" — the destructive 
problems of survival for black people in the U.S., 
and the government /business campaign of pacification 
and repression of the poor— which he felt were 
critically important to cover. 

"Although Newsweek ostensibly hired me to re- 
port them, he explains, "the magazine often re- 
fused to publish significant news stories when pub- 
lication might violate what editors saw as their 
vested interests. The public interest was secon- 
dary/ ? 

In 1971, Yette decided to report many of the 
stories rebuffed by Newsweek 1 s editors in a book 
entitled. The Choice : The Issue of Black Survival 
In America. After the publication of Yette' s book, 
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Newsweek fired him. Yette declared he saw 
Newsweek 's effort to bridle* fiim not only as 
racist, but also as evidence of collusion be- 
tween the magazine and the corporate and gov- 
ernmental power structure that perpetrates the 
oppression he was reporting on, 

Newsweek, owned and published by Katherine 
Graham, who also owns The Washington Post and 
Washington television station WTOP, claims that 
Yette was fired because "he repeatedly made him- 
self unavailable for his work," and that "all 
editors who dealt with his work found fit! in- 
adequate." 

However, Yette didn't see his firing quite 
that way. Soon afterward, he filed a comnlaint 
with the D.C. Office of Human Rights, charging 
Newsweek with racial discrimination. 

The D,C. Human Rights Office unanimously 
upheld Yette 's complaint and awarded him $1,000 
in damages. However, last March an appeals court 
overturned the commission's decision, ruling that 
Yette had failed to produce evidence that would 
support findings of instances of racial discrimin- 
ation." 

Yette's appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
was dashed when the high court refused to review 
the case January 9. 

In a statement issued following the Supreme 
Court decision, Yette, now a journalism professor 
at Howard University and a columnist for the 
Baltimore Afro-American, said that he had initi- 
ated his court suit against Newsweek as a duty 
to himself, his profession and to society. "By 
appealing through the courts," he said, "I made 
sure that our system of justice had a fair chance 
to deserve that name. I regret that it failed 
the test." 

"The people of this nation need and deserve 
a better understanding of the complicity of many 
news organizations in the rankest of this 
society's evils," Yette added. "The evils 
include racism, imperialism and Big Brotherism — 
all factors in my being fired by Newsweek," 

-30- 

"Almost every one of the countries that has 
gotten independence has devised some kind of 
socialistic system, and this is no accident. This 
is another reason why I say that you and I here 
in America — who are looking for a job, who are 
looking for better housing, looking for a better 
education — before you start trying to be 
incorporated, or integrated, or disintegrated into 
this capitalistic system, should look over there 
and find out what are the people who have gotten 
their freedom adopting to provide themselves with 
better housing and better education and better 
food and better clothing. 

"None of them are adopting the capitalistic 
system because they realize they can't. You can't 
operate a capitalistic system unless you are 
vulturistic; you have to have someone's blood to 
suck to be a capitalist. You show me a capitalist. 
I'll show you a bloodsucker, " — Mal colm X 12/20/64 
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NATIVE AMERICAN MOTHER WHO PROTESTED TEACHER * S 
RACIST REMARKS DEFIES COURT ORDER; FACES POSSIBLE 

IMPRISONMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Jeanne Baum, a Native American 
woman well k&own for her fights against racist ed- 
ucation, is facing continued appeals and possible 
imprisonment following the latest defeat for 
her case In court. 

On January 23, an all-white, male panel of -• 
judges at the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court sustained Baum f s 1976 
conviction on charges of being an "unfit mother ®" 
That conviction stemmed from her refusal to send 
her daughter, Siba, back to a Long Island, New 
York junior high school where she had been the 
victim of her teacher's racist slurs® The 
appellate court ruling in late January ordered 
that Baum send Siba back to the^Bfjkool or face 
the loss of custody of her daughter ® 

Baum f s fight began in 1975 when one of Siba's 
teachers criticized a paper she had submitted, 
writing on it "Indians got what they deserved 0 " 

When Siba challenged the criticism in class the 
teacher elaborated on her remarks, asserting that 
Indians were "lazy," should get off reservations, 
and should be ashamed of the "atrocities" they 
had allegedly commit ted 0 

After unsuccessfully seeking support from the 
school principal, the Board of Education, the 
school superintendent, the- local Human Rights 
Commission, the teachers 1 union, and churches, 

Baum removed Siba from school® The school dis- 
trict leaders responded by charging Baum in 
Family Court with' withholding Siba from school 
"without just cause or valid reason." In May, 

1976, the Suffolk' County Family Court convicted 
Baum of "neglect®" 

Baum has vowed not to return Siba to school 
until the school' administrators take punitive 
and remedial action against the teacher's remarks 0 
She has charged that the school authorities' 
"Ignoring racist behavior was tantamount to 
endorsing ito" However, this was overlooked in 
both earlier court decisions. 

In the latest decision, the appeals court judges 
also Ignored Baum's repeated efforts to appeal to 
school authorities, and insisted that she did 
not move through the proper channels® As an 
example of the school's "reasonableness," they 
cited a promise made by the school principal to 
invite a Native American speaker to the school® 

They ignored the fact that the invitation, which ^ 
was made at Baum's suggestion, was withdrawn the 
next day® To this day, no Native American speakers 
have appeared at the school, according to Jeanne 
Baum Defense Committee member Annie Stein. 

For the past two years, Siba and Jeanne Baum, 
who is a muscular dis trophy victim confined to a^- 
wheelchair, have been living on the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation in Montana, where they went 
fearing that New York State authorities would try 
to put Siba in a foster home or a state youth 
facility® 

Siba plans to remain in hiding, and Baum says 
she will defy the order to return her to New York 
and to the school® As a result, she will face 
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contempt of court charges In New York February 5, 
which could lead to imprisonment. 

"The Appellate Court decision is an outrageous 
one," Baum stated in a press release after it was 
announced, "directed not at me but at any parent 
who would protest racist teaching®" 

Baum's attorney, William Kunstler, Is filing 
an appeal of the latest decision® 
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(Thanks to the Jeanne Baum Defense Committee 
for most of this information® Contributions to 
the Committee can be sent, c/o A® Stein, 400 
Central Park West, New York, New York 11025®) 
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JUDGE REMOVED FROM SILKW00D CASE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The second judge in less 
than four months has been removed from the con- 
troversial Karen Silkwood case® On January 18, 

Judge Luther Bohanon issuer s. one-page order re- 
moving himself from the ease, ru response to a re- 
quest from Silkwood 's family® 

Silkwood, a union activist at Kerr McGee's 
plutonium processing plant in Crescent, OklaJa^a 
where she was employed as a laboratory analyst, was 
killed in a mysterious car aceldBnt in 1974® Her 
family has since filed a suit alleging that 22 Kerr- 
McGee employees and three FBI operatives conspired 
to conceal Kerr-McGee's illegal attempts to prevent 
Silkwood from organizing for the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International (OCAW) ® Before her 
death, Silkwood had charged that officials of Kerr- 
McGee had strayed so far from federal regulations on 
plant safety that the plant posed a danger to Its 
workers and the public® 

In arguing for the judge's dismissal, the 
plaintiffs' lawyers stressed that the judge had been 
appointed to the bench by the late Senator Robert 
Kerr, the^Ather of two of the defendants® They 
presented evidence that Bohanon was t "Iqnfet iraa^ 
friend and political supporter" of Senator Kerr 
and another of the defendants. Dean A® McGee, pres- 
ident of the Kerr-McGee Corporation® 

One of the first requests that the lawyers for 
the Silkwood family will make of the new judge is 
that he force FBI agent Lawrence Olson to answer 
questions about the Bureau's investigation of 
Silkwood ¥ s death® Olson conducted that investiga- 
tion but has refused to answer key questions, for 
what he calls "national security" reasons® 

The Silkwood family's lawyers will also re- 
quest that Nashville journalist and defendant 
Jaequi SroujI be declared an undercover FBI agent, 
and that therefore he should not be allowed to re- 
fuse to answer questions under the newperson's 
privilege® Srouji did extensive undercover work 
for the FBI during the late to mid sixties® She 
allegedly helped Olson collect Information on 
Silkwood; and she has already admitted possessing 
key FBI and Kerr-McGee documents relating to the 
case® 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL EXPECTED IN WEBSTER FBI; 

FBI NOMINEE REFUSES TO QUIT RACIST CLUBS; 

LAUDS HOOVER 

LIBERATION News Service ; 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Testifying at his Senate 
confirmation hearings, prospective FBI director-. - 
Judge William H 0 Webster rated J 0 Edgar Hoover and 
Arrant head Clarence M® Kelley as "outstanding” 

FBI directors^ - If such views-- along with a dis- . 
mai record on civil liberties— are any indication,, 
it looks like it will be business-as-usual at the 
new Webster FBI 0 

Nominated by President Carter in mid-January, 
Webster awaits approval by the Senate Judiciary 
Committeeo If approved, a rubber-stamp Senate 
; confirmation is 'expected by February 15 0 

Webster, a Richard Nixon appointee to the U.S„ 
District Court in St® Louis in 1971, stated at the 
hearings that, under his leadership, the FBI would* 
continue to investigate what he termed "lawless con- 
duct or the imminent likelihood of" lawless conduct— 
a phrase the FBI has often used as a pretext to re- 
press political dissenters o 

Furthermore, Webster said that he opposed pro- 
secution of FBI agents who violated the law if thev 
claim they were unaware they were' commit ing a, crime 
at the tlme 0 This is seen as a sign of tacit support 
for New York FBI official John Kearney, who was 
indicted in 1977 for illegal wiretapping in the FBI’s 
search for Weather Underground fugitives c Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio called Webster’s statement 
on FBI prosecutions "Watergate logic®" 

Record On The Bench 

Webster’s record on the bench Is just as ominous 
as his public statements, -as his opinion on FBI in- 
formers demonstrates o 

The Sto Louis jurist was one of a three- judge 
panel recently convened to decide whether to make 
the files of eighteen FBI informers available to 
attorneys for the Socialist Workers Party® The FBI 
had previously admitted that the informers had spied 
on the SWPo and the SWF subpoeanaed the files for its 
') uwsvi a against the Bureau 0 Webster’s panel was > 
convened to rule on the government’s appeal of a 
judge’s decision to. order the FBI to release the ' 
files® 

In his opinion, Webster urged the judge to re- 
consider his ruling... ; to make the files available to 
the SWP In spite of the panel’s claim to have no. 
legal grounds to reverse the judge’s decision 0 

Webster argued that relinquishing the informer 
files to SWP attorneys would result in "unnecessary 
rummaging In government files o" He characterized 
the search for FBI files on its Illegal activities -as 
"a fishing expedition®" The policy which permits 
anyone to see the Informer files, Webster claimed, 

"is likely to compromise the fundamental public 
policy underlying the [informer] privilege"--!^" 
current U . S 0 legal principle stipulating that in- 
formers have the right to complete secrecy, thus 
facilitating the cover-up of FBI crimes® 

Webster further warned, in his opinion, about 
"the serious prejudice to the Government from com- 
promising some' of all the' informants for all time®" 


prime target of FBI harassment since the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) occupation of Wounded Knee, 

South Dakota in 1973 0 

In a statement issued at Webster’s confirmation 
hearings, Kenneth E® Tilsen, a lawyer active In de- 
fending Native Americans since Wounded Knee, told of 
Webster’s d#^sions involving Native American eases 
with which he is personally familiar® 

One case involved a suit brought by the Wounded 
Knee Legal. Defense/Offense Committee against the FBI 
in 1974® In the ease, while on the 8th Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Webster refused to grant a preliminary In- 
junction prohibiting the FBI from open surveillance, 
harassment and physical attacks on defense lawyers 
and legal workers- who were defending several hundred 
persons arrested in connection with the 1973 Wounded 
Knee occupation® 

The same Court of Appeals in 1975 reviewed a 
Federal Civil Rights suit brought by AIM leader 
Russell Means and his supporters against Dick Wilson, 
the corrupt Oglaia Sioux Tribal Chairman whose 
earlier obstruction of four impeachment attempts by 
the tribe was a key motive for the Wounded Knee oc- 
cupation o Webster argued the case, which contested 
an illegally conducted election in which Wilson "de- 
feated" Means, should not be reheard on the appeals 
level® 

The following year, Webster dissented in a case 
in which the majority reversed a conviction of con- 
spiracy to violate the Civil Obedience Act of 1968. 
-Says, Tilsen: "Webster somewhat sanctimoniously 

proclaimed that the Civil Obedience Act did not apply 
to acts arguably protected by the First Amendment®" 

Tilsen’ s fourth example of Webster’s decisions 
was a 1977 ease in which ATM national chairman John 
Trudell was meted a stiff 60— day contempt of court 
sentence for allegedly cursing a U®S® Marshal out- 
side the courtroom during a recess In the trial of 
AIM activist Leonard Peltier® 

Whan the sentence was appealed, Webster wrote 
the' decision which reaffirmed the sentence® "Judge 
Webster implicitly recognized that the sentence was 
excessive," Tilsen said, "yet (he) refused to ex- 
cercise his power to correct this abuse of discretion®" 

A recent Associated Press study showed that 
Webster rigidly sticks to legal precedents In his votes 
on the bench, whether or not. democratic rights are 
lost in the process® And it is the former which has 
prevailed over the latter, as exemplified by Web., ter’ s 
ruling in accordance with the U®S e Supreme Court 
decision allowing government eavesdropping. This 
practice has led one St® Louis lawyer to declare, 

"X don’t think he’s very sympathetic to civil rights 
claims 0 " 

Member Of Racist Clubs 

Not the least stained on Webster’s already tar- 
nished image is his controversial membership in four 
St® Louis area clubs which exclude— de facto— black, 
women and Jewish members® The elitist clubs are the 
St® Louis Country Club, the Noonday Club, the Univer- 
sity Club and the Mysterious Order of the Veilec 
Prophets , The fourth group, notorious for Its racist 
policies, has been the target of demonstrations for 
many years by local civil rights organizations® 


Webster also has a bad 
the rights of Native Americans 


when It comes to 
, who have been a 
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Although he admitted at the hearing that he has 
"always been aware they [the clubs] had no black mem- 
bers." Web ster flatly refused to resign from them® -30- 
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TWO AMERICANS IMPRISONED AND MISTREATED 
BY ISRAELI AUTHORITIES 

N-W YORK (LNS)~ Two United States citizens 
supportive of Palestinian rights have been arrested 
in Tr-^aol in a manner which flagrantly violates 
T ' 1 international law 0 In separate incidents, 

-'cne arrested as they stepped off the' plane 
in Israel on charges based on their activities in 
the eh So Moreover, it is becoming apparent that 
tiro two s as well as other students, have been 

his it surveillance in the UoS 0 , with informa- 
tion shout them passed on to Israeli authorities® 

The Case of Terry Fleener 


not internationally recognized s it is charging 
Esmaii with acts he carried out in the U.S*, 
supposedly protected by U.S. rights of free speech 0 

Esmaii 1 s n contact with a foreign a^ent" con- 
sists of discussions with a Libyan stucent in the 
U.S. 

"It f s clear we had his tame on our files 
before he came/* admitted an Israeli consular 
official in the UoS. Students and professors at 
Michigan State are now pressing the school admini- 
stration for information on how it has cooperated 
with Israeli intelligence gathering on the large 
Arab student population there® 


Terry Fleener, 23, of San Antonio, Texas, was 
arrested in December by Israeli authorities, as she 
got off a piane 0 She was judged in a secret one- 
fog trial, convicted and sentenced to five years in 'a. 
icrea'l: prisorio The exact charge against her is 
secret as well, but it is known to allege her 
lOrrnJsig, not actually carrying out, photography of 
Israeli buildings, military and otherwise, to 
vc cl' to Palestinians o The t, evidence ,f consists 
c *rm 11 Icistamatie camera Fleener carried, 
with her mother insists was to be used for tourist 
s n a p s n c t s $ 

Fleener was subjected to long, intense Israeli 
i vt* rr> i on, held incommunicado for three days, 
acd fold she would be released if she would only 
sige c certain paper® She signed® The paper was 
a confession in Hebrew, a language which she can 
neither speak nor read® 

As a youth and later as a student, Terry had 
cci iv* erect in Middle East politics® She worked 
in Kuwait for a period, and planned to attend 
school in Lebanon but was unable to due to the war 

there.. 


Israeli intelligence-gathering on the activities 
another student at Fleener f s school has since 
cme known, and her supporters suspect that 


COO 


was a subject of investigation while 


:he U.S. 

's conviction will be appealed. 
The Case of Sami Esmaii 


S-ami Esmaii, 23, U.S. -born sor. of a naturalized 
Palestinian family, was arrested at the Ben Gurion 
Airport Decamber 21 . He bad been on his way to 
visit bis dying father who lived in the West Bank, 
'-.-i truiis land occupied by Israel since the 1967 
- % ■ vr vif. His family was not informed of 

hit i-crisonaierit for several days, an^ he was not 
cllcved to see a lawyer for a full week. 


Esmaii was not charged with PFTP membership 
and contact with a foreign agent until altar his 
father's death and after two weeks of Imp isonment. 
Originally he had been charged with "anti -Israeli 
activities" and suspicion of being on a "spying 
mission." It is not clear why the charges were 
changed . 

In the meantime, Esmaii was subjected to 
interrogation and torture. When he was finally 
allowed to s m e a lawyer, he described to her his 
stay in prisons constant interrogation with no more 
than two hours sleep at a time; threats against his 
family; being punched, spit upon and having his 
hair pulled; and told his father was not worth "ten 
cents." He was finally forced to sign a confession 
in Hebrew, which he doesn't speak, and which 
constitutes the common procedure for pr curing 
confessions from the several thousand Palestinians 
in Israeli prisons. He was told he would be released 
after signing the statement, but was not. * T a 
later denied all charges against him at a hearing 
before Israeli military authorities. 

Sami's brother Basim visited him in prison, 
a visit Basim later described in an affidavit; "I 
could hardly recognize him. He could hardly stand. 

He had lost a great deal of weight which I learned 
was because he had refused to protest his 
arrest and demanded to see his father." 

Basim described subsequent -arts to seek 
help from the American Embassy in Tel Aviv. "The 
American Consul, James Kerr, advised me against 
requesting a protest to the Israeli government," 

Basim wrote. "When I asked him why, he stated, 

'They would probably torture your brother more if 
we sent it. Besides, what government doesn't 
torture its prisoners?"' 

In the case of Sami Esmaii, the U.S. govern- 
ment still has not taken the customary stens to 
support an American imprisoned by a foreign state. 


fa his upcoming trial, Esmaii will face two 
fbc<r,u-s carrying a possible sentence of 15 years: 
'>Ka:t.PTsMp lit the Popular Front for the Liberation 
■' fPFLP)" — an organization considered 

" ‘ 1 - r 1 in Israel, and "contact with foreign agents." 

e indictment, made public by the Israeli 
consul ate, lists activities in the U.S. as "proof” 
of Ismail’ s membership in PFLP. For example, as 
a current: graduate student at Michigan State Univer- 
sity snd s member of the Organization of Arab 
gsvg-ts, ts’aail sat at a literature table on campus, 

■ . ' 1 .. ? stinian literature. Thus,, the Israeli 

r v s>; y. ’ i exercising a form of extraterritorial!! 
'p'FFZ 'VT* 


* * & 

A National Committee to Defend the Human 
Rights of Sami Esmaii has been established with 
nine local chapters across the U.S. The committee 
has collected 4,000 signatures on the MSU campus 
demanding the release of Esmaii. Individuals and 
groups are urged to write letters on behalf of 
Esmaii and Fleener to: Ambassador Simcha Dinitz, 
Israeli Embassy, 1621 22 St. NW, Washington, Do Co 
20008o Send copies to the National Committee at 
1118 So Harrison, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 0 
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(See graphics) 

CARTER BUDGET: "INEPT IN COPING 

WITH THE MAJOR PROBLEMS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --President Carter* s first 
federal budget proposal aspires to very modest 
goal s 5 , as federal budgets go. And as far as 
people *s needs go, it is severely limited. 

The worst aspects of the plan handed to 
Congress January 23 are also those that , not 
surprising to many, most blatantly contradict 
Carter *s most "liberal" election campaign prom- 
ises: jobs for all and cuts m military spend- 

ing. 

Carter suggests renewal of the federally 
funded program for 750,000 jobs— -a drop in the 
bucket, compared to the official calculation that 
there are 7 million Americans without jobs . And 
the official rate amounts to about half the actual 
rate- Even these jobs, at. minimum wages, are "a 
lot 'of.-^iake-work, temporary, not really serious 
kinds of jobs— not the kind that would serve 
anyone in terms of forging a new path for one's 
life," comments Ray Franklin, economics profes- 
sor at Queens College and member of the Union 
for Radical Political Economics . 

The reason for the weak jobs plan, Franklin 
suggested to LNS, is that, the Carter administra- 
tion may have written off the sectors .of the 
population most chronically unemployed as being 
an inconsequential force in national politics, 
"There may be the view developing in the admin- 
istration that the unemployment problem is struc- 
tural, it's hitting women, young people, blacks, 
unskilled," And in their political scheme of 
things, those groups don't matter, 

"This view comes from the conservative 
order," notes Franklin, "but radicals have to 
think about it." it ,J s no accident, he explains, 
that these are the sectors a capitalist economic 
system keeps as a reserve cheap labor pool. 

A second key point in the Carter budget is 
the 3 percent rise, after inflation, for military 
expenditures. The military budget is entering 
an upswing as a percentage of the entire budget, 
following several years of a decline. All told, 
military spending constitutes half the national 
budget. Not including foreign military aid,. pay- 
ments due on past military committments, some 
military research and other factors, the figure 
for defense expenditures is set at $117„8 billion. 

The bulk of the increase in spending will go 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) . 
This decision follows along the lines of Carter's 
adherence to Trilateral Commission foreign poli- 
cies: strengthening Europe and Japan and the alli- 
ances between them and the U.S. 


into the general productivity." In addition, 
all those employed in military production spend 
their wages on consumer goods; therefore they con- 
tribute to the demand for consumer goods, but not 
to its supply, resulting in inflation. 

That's not the only way military spending 
fuels inflation. While corporations producing 
consumer goods maximize profits by keeping costs as 
low as possible, military- related companies, in 
contrast, try to keep costs high because they are 
constantly refunded by government subsidies. 

Meanwhile, other key elements of the economy 
still hang in the balance and were not greatly 
elaborated by the budget: Carter's energy plan 

has been the subject of controversy since announced 
last year, the welfare plan submitted last April 
does not even promise incomes equal to the offi- 
cial poverty level, the promised national health 
insurance recedes ever further into the future, 
and as for the urban policy to be announced in 
March, even government officials currently working 
on the plan admit that there will be no great in- 
novations in this field. 

Tax Package— Windfall For Business 

In conjunction with the budget. Carter sub- 
mitted a tax plan to Congress January 21 which 
calls for a cut of $34 million effective October !-- 
unless it is cancelled as last year's was. 

Ten billion dollars of the cut will go to 
corporations. "I find that almost useless," 

Franklin told LNS. "There's no evidence that 
businesses are deficient of funds." With corpor- 
ate profits currently high, lending rates by 
banks moderate, and no shortage of capital, cor- 
porations could increase investment if they 
wanted to without the tax cut, Franklin explains. 
Money isn't their problem. "So I don't think 
it will create the stimulating effect [that Carter 
supposedly intends]. It's really just a wind- 
fall for corporations." 

As far as stimulating the economy with the 
$24 Mil ion tax cut for individuals, "I don't think 
it will be critical in any way," says Franklin. 

First of all , the recently announced steep in- 
crease in social security taxes , which are re- 
gressive, hitting the poorest the hardest, will 
tend to negate the tax cut. 

Franklin goes on to explain that current 
problems in the economy are much broader than 
lags in demand. With central problems such as 
the incredibly high cost for gas and oil, a tax 
cut distributed over millions of Americans may 
stimulate demand sligjjtly, but will not solve ba^ 
sic contradictions in' the economy. 

In sum, says Franklin, "the whole thing is 
so modest. What strikes me is the weakness of 
the government mechanism to operate an economy 
whi ch it can 1 1 con tro ! " 


Aside from proliferating repressive weaponry 
abroad, the increase in military spending will 
have an overall negative effect on the U.S. econ- 
omy her ft at home. "Military spending," notes 
Franklin, "tends to be unproductive „ It tends 
to take a lot of prime resources and put them 
to work on us el-ess things that don't really feed 


One contradiction, for example, can be seed 
in Carter's pronouncements that he will decrease 
the percent of government spending in the total 
national economy. "I suspect that's rhetoric," 
says Franklin, "because actually the government 
is not going to become less involved 0 ,f 

"The rhetoric is reflective of people's 
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TOP RIGHTs Milit|r^gjgnding 


CREDITS R/Real Paper/LNS 


COULD GO WITH CARTER BUDGET 
STORY, page 12 , this packet 

(# 89 7 ) . 


TOP LEFT s Maria Cueto » She and . 
Raisa Nemikin (in cardigan sweater) 
were Imprisoned from March, 1977 
till January 23 , 1978 for refusing 
to cooperate with the grand jury 
probing the Puerto Rican indepen- 
dence and the Chicano movements » 

They were released from jail when 
a Federal judge ruled that their j 
further incarceration served no ' 
legitimate function, since they , 
had committed no crime and it was\ 
clear that they would not be 
coerced into testifying,, 

January 27 , 1978 New York City 

See interview this packet (#897) p„ 1 
and article in #896, p„ 8. 

CREDITS LNS Women's Graphics 


MIDDLE LEFT? Raisa Nemikin 9 who 
was released from jail January 
23, 1978 along with'Maria Cueto, 

The two have been imprisoned since 
March, 1977 for refusing to co- 
operate with the grand jury probing 
the Puerto Rican independence and 
Chicano movements, (See adjoining 
caption for more information) „ 

January 27 , 1978 New York City 

CREDITs LNS Women's Graphics 

See interview this packet (#897) p.l 
and article in #896, p.8. 


BOTTOM RIGHTs Paul Robeson 

■drawing , 

CREDIT 1 Peg Averill/Guardian/ 

LNS 

SEE STORY NEXT PACKET (#898); 


BOTTOM LEFTs Newsweek owner 
Katharine Graham and Sam Yette, 
the black reporter fired from 
the magazine in 1971 after pub- 
lishing a book exposing govern- 
ment and business attempts to 
pacify and repress black rebellion 
of the 60 ' s , Graham also con- 
trols tfye Washinton Post and 
D.C, radio and TY station WTOP, 
and is known for unionbusting 
tactics, Yette 's case recently 
reached the Supreme Court. 

CREDITS Peg Averill/LNS 

TO GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 8, #897. 
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In honor of International Women's Day, 
March 8 th, we're pleased to Include in this 
packet a number of pages of graphics and pho- 
tos on women. 

The yearly commemoration date was first 
proposed in 1911 by Clara Zetkin, a social- 
ist and a leader of the German women's move- 
ment, to fall on the anniversary of several 
important demonstrations by women workers in 
New York City — the first on March 8 , 1857, 
when women from the needle trades protested 
their working conditions by marching from 
the streets of the Lower East Side towards 
the wealthy neighborhood "to shame the rich"; 

second. In 1908, when women garment workers 
marched for an 8 -hour day, equal suffrage, 
and an, end to child labor 

Since then women throughout the world 
have frequently turned out on International 
Women's Day to celebrate and to press their 
demands -- be they "abolish child brides", 
"same work, same pay", or "end the war" 
as women, workers and world citizens. 


Graphic artists and photographers ; 
featured for the first time in this packet are 
Pat Parkinson, Lorraine Schein and Batya 
Welnbaum, 

PAT PARKINSON is an English-born Canadian 
artist whose etchings and prints -- many on 
the themes of environment and occupational health-- 
have appeared in shows in England, Toronto and 
Boston 

LORRAINE SCHEIN is a freelance illustrator 
who lives in New York City 

BATYA WEINBAUM photographed in Latin 
America for UNICEF and has since continued to 
photograph and write. Her first book. The 
Curious Court-ship of Women's Liberation and 
Socialism » was published by South End Press 
and a second. Pictures of Patriarchy t is in 
the works- She's currently preparing for a 
trip to China 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC , LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND ANOTHER SOON 
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TOP RIGHT; Indian women at the 
"Centre des Madras", a maternity 
health center in the Cochabamba 
Ren ion of Bolivia, In the high 

Andes , 


1972 


CREDIT MUST At RIVEN TO: 
Bat’/a Weinbaum/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Palestinian women in a Beirut, 

Lebanon textile factory .run by the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organization. Since the 
war quieted in Lebanon, the PLO has re- 
onened old workshops and established new 
ones for producing clothing, uniforms, fur- 
niture, & toys 'Tor children (including map 
puzzles of Palestine). Each workshop 
elects a "revolutionary committee" of 
five workers to lead them in improving 
the workplaces and in political discussions 
and classes. In the past decade, Rales- 
tinian women have increasingly broken 
out of their traditional roles in the 
home to. participate in PLO production, 
health care, education, political organi- 
zing and the military. May, 1977 (#897) 
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MIDDLE RIGHT : Two members of an 

a 11 -women down-hole operations 
m c t f he Shenal i 01 1 f i el d 1 n 

East China. 

February 14, 1977 


MIDDLE LEFT: Three black South African women 

who have iust been to an open farmers market 
in the white section of East London, South 
Africa. Many blacks travel substantial dis- 
tances to the white sections of South Afri- 
can towns, to shop for themselves and friends, 
rather than pay the high prices at the few 
small .stores in their black townships. 

1975 
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Mot her ant: daughter in Boston, 

Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Summer, 1977 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Women getting out of work in 

Queens, New York, U.S.A. 

April 4, 1975 
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TOP RIGHT: Mother and daughter 

in Harlan County, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
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TOP LEFT: Two young Cuban women pass 
by poster which reads: "A million 
women in production means a billion 
pesos in created value „ 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: This woman is a member 

of the Toro family,' that emigrated to the UtSo 
from Puerto Ri co over 20 years ago , and is 
one of 17 brothers and sisters She worked 
from the time she was ten years old and had 
to drop out of high school to help support 
the familyo She married in her late teens 
and is now 22, having her third child. Her 
dream is to earn a high school equivalency 
diploma and a practical nursing degree. Her 
husband wants her tr remain at home. 


South Bronx, New York 
December, 1977 

CREDIT MUST BE RIVEN TO: Laurie Le1 f er/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Women fighters of the Eritrean 

People's Liberation Front lead a march of 
6,000 women through the streets of Keren on 
November 1, 1977. Women carried banners read- 
ing "Without the full participation of women a^ 
free and progressive society cannot be created" 
and "Equality through struggle, equality 
through participation in oroauution The 
day marked the founding of the Keren branch 
of the Association of Eritrean Women. Keren, 
one of Eritrea's large cities, was liberated 
from Ethiopian occupation in July, 1977 
during the continuing guerrilla war for in- 
dependence » 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: EPLF/LNS (#897) 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Native American women 

at the annual Navajo Fair in Window 
Rock , Ari zona . 

September, 1976 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: Pat Murray/LNS 
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ALL THOSE CONGRESSMEN WHO VOTED AGAINST WOMENS 
RIGHT TO A SAFE ABORTION BE PREGNANT !! 1 
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S/VE YOU 
MY PROMISE 
TO CUT THE 
MILITARY 
BUDGET/ 


mm THE TIME IS ^ 
RlSHT FOR US TO PTLEASE 
A REPORT 1HAT SAVS NvciHe 
POWER IS SAFE, CLEAN 
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SCURATO/LNS 
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" ■ -fir March 
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